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Extracts from a Pilgrimage to the Holy 
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‘Continued from page 141.) 


“ Jaffa, or Yafla, the Joppa of Scripture, is one 
of the most ancient and celebrated ports of the 
universe. Pliny speaks of it as of an antedi- 
luvian city. It was here, according to tradi- 
tion, that Andromeda was exposed on a rock 
to the sea monster; it was here that Noah 
built the ark; here the cedars of Mount Leba- 
non were landed by order of Solomon for the 
building of the temple; here the prophet Jo- 
nas embarked, eight hundred and sixty-two 
years before Christ. St. Peter here resusci- 
tated Tabitha. 

“ The town was fortified by St. Louis during 
the crusades. In 1799, Bonaparte took it by 
assault, and massacred his ‘Turkish prisoners. 
The town has a bad port, for light vessels 
only, and a very dangerous roadstead, as we 
experienced on our second sea voyage. Jaffa 
reckons from five to six thousand inhabitants 
—Turks, Arabs, Armenians, Greeks, Catho- 
lics, and Maronites. Each of these commu- 
nions has a church here. ‘The Latin convent 
is magnificent. It was still under embellish- 
ment when we visited Jaffa, but we did not 
partake of the hospitality of its monks. 
Their large apartments were neither opened 
to us, nor to any of the foreigners we met at 
Jaffa. ‘They remain vacant, while pilgrims 
seek shelter in some miserable Turkish cara- 
vanserai, or the onerous hospitality of some 
poor Jewish or Armenian inhabitant of the 
town. 

** Upon passing the walls of Jaffa, the tra- 
veller enters upon the Great Desert of Egypt. 
The governor sent us some cavalry and eight 
foot soldiers, chosen from the bravest and 
most orderly men of the detachment of Egyp- 
tian troops which were left under his com- 
mand. ‘They encamped over night at our 
door. By daybreak we were on horseback. 
We found, at the gate of the town, on the 
Ramla side, a crowd of horsemen of all na- 
tions which inhabit Jafla. They ran the 


djerid around us, and accompanied us to a 
magnificent fountain, shaded by sycamores 
and palm trees, situated at the distance of an 
hour’s march. 


There they fired their pistols 
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in our honour, and put themselves again | 


the road homewards. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the novelty and magnificence of the 
vegetation which opens on both sides of this| 
road on quitting Jaffa. To the right and left 
is one variegated forest of all the fruit trees | 
and all the flowering shrubs of the east. 
This forest, divided into compartments by 
hedges of myrtles, jessamines, and pomegra- 
nates, is watered by streamlets which escape 
from the beautiful Turkish fountains I have | 
described. In each of these enclosures is an 
open pavilion, or a tent, under which the 
family of the possessor comes to pass some | 
weeks of the spring and autumn. Three 
stakes and a piece of cloth form a country | 
house for these happy fami'ies. The women | 
sleep upon mats or cushions under the tent ; 
the men in the open air, under a canopy of 
citron and pomegranate trees. The palms 
and fig trees, of thirty-two species, which 
shade these enchanting gardens, furnish out 
their tables, with the assistance of the melon, 
and to these only occasionally is added a lamb | 
brought up by the children, and still sacrificed, | 
as in the times of the Bible, on days of great 
solemnity. Jaffa is, of all places in the east, 
that in which a lover of nature and of solitude | 
would choose to pass the winter. The cli. | 
mate is a most indecisive transition between | 
the devouring deserts of Egypt and the rains | 
of the Syrian coasts in autumn. If I could} 
choose my own residence, I would live at the | 
foot of Mount Lebanon, at Saide, Baireut, or | 
Latakia, in the spring and autumn; on the 
heights of Lebanon during the heat of sum- 
mer, refreshed by the winds from the sea, by 
the breeze which rises in the valley of cedars, 
and by the neighbourhood of the snows; and | 
in the winter, in the gardens of Jaffa. The} 
sky and the landscape of Jaffa are more grand, 
more solemn, and deeper coloured, than those 
of any spot I have traversed. There the | 
eye reposes only upon a sea without limit, | 
and blue as its sky; on the immense strands | 
of the Egyptian desert, where the horizon is | 
only interrupted at intervals by the profile of 
a camel advancing with the undulations of the | 
waves ; and on the green and yellow summits | 
of innumerable woods of orange trees, which 
are crowded round the town. All the cos- 
tumes of the inhabitants or the travellers who 
animate the roads are picturesque and strange. 
For instance, the Bedouins of Jericho or of 
Tiberiad, clothed in immense folds of white 
linen ; Armenians in long robes of blue and 
white stripes; Jews from all parts of the | 
world, and in the apparel of all nations, cha- 
racterised only by their long beards and by 
the nobleness and majesty of their features— | 
a royal people, ill accustomed to their slavery, 
and in whose countenances one reads the re- 
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membrance and the certainty of great desti- 


nies, under an apparent humiliation of con- 


dition and abasement of- present fortune ; 
Egyptian soldiers clothed in red vests, and 


|altogether resembling our French conscripts 


in the vivacity of their eye, and the rapidity 
of their march: it is manifest that the genius 
and activity of a great man have passed upon 
them, animating them for an unknown end ; 


Turkish agas proudly occupying the road, 


mounted on the horses of the desert, and fol- 
lowed by Arabs and black slaves; families of 


|indigent Greek pilgrims, seated at the corners 


of the streets, sparingly eating from a wooden 
| platter boiled rice or barley, which they ap- 
portion to last out till they reach the holy 
city; and poor Jewish women, half clothed, 
sinking under the enormous weight of a sack 
of rags, and driving asses before ‘them, whose 
two panniers are filled with children of all 
ages.” 


Still journeying towards Jerusalem, the 


| travellers proceed to the desert of John the 


| Baptiet, about two leagues from the ancient 
city, amongst the steepest mountains of Ju- 
dea. 

* After having marched about two hours 
through frightful paths and under a burning 
sun, we found at the other side of the moun- 
tain a little spring, and some olive trees, un- 
| der the shade of which we halted. The situa- 
tion was sublime! We commanded the black 
|and deep valley of Terebinthus, where David 
with his sling slew the Philistine giant. The 
position of the two armies is so “accurately 
laid down in the circumscription of the valley 
and the declivity and arrangement of the 
ground, that it is impossible to mistake it. 
The dry torrent, on the borders of which 
David picked up his stones, traces its white 


{line along the middle of the narrow ee 


and marks, as in the Bible history, the se 
ration of the two camps. I had neither Bible 
nor travels at hand, and no one to give me 
the key to the ancient names of valle “ys and 
mountains ; but my infant imagination had 
formed so forcible and correct a delineation of 
the face of the country, and the physical as- 
pect of the scenes of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, from the descriptions of the sacred 
volumes, and the engravings which are attach- 
ed to them, that I at once recognised the 
valley of Terebinthus, and Saul’s field of bat- 
tle.” 

“ The convent of St. John in the Desert is 
a dependent on the convent of the Holy Land, 
at Jerusalem. Those monks whom age, in- 
firmities, or a taste for complete retirement, 
have made voluntary hermits, are sent here. 
The house is large and fine, surrounded by 
gardens hewn out of the rock, by courts, and 
presses to make the excellent wine of Jerusa- 
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monks whea we visited it. 
them were old Spaniards who had passed the 
greater part of their lives as curates, either 
at Jerusalem, Bethlehem, or some other town 
of Palestine. Some of them were novices, 
but recently arrived from their convents in 
Spain. The eight or ten days that we passed 
among them, left on our minds the most 
pleasing impression of their character, their 
charity, and the purity of their lives. The 
father superior, in particular, is a most ac- 
complished model of the christian virtues: 
simplicity, mildness, humanity, unalterable 
patience, civility always courteous, zeal al- 
Ways opportune, indefatigable solicitude for 
the brothers, and for strangers, without respect 
of rank or riches; faith at once active and 
contemplative ; serenity of mind, of speech, 
and of countenance, which no contradiction 
could ruffle. All these qualifications consti- 
tute him a rare example of the effect which 
the perfection of religious principle may pro- 
duce upon the soul of man; the man no longer 
exists except in his visible figure ; the soul is 
already transformed into something super- 
human, angelical, and deified, which avoids 
while it commands admiration. We were all, 
masters and domestics, Christians and Arabs, 
equally struck by the communicative holi- 
ness of this excellent monk ; his soul seemed 
to diffuse itself on all the fathers and brothers 
of the convent, for in their different degrees 
we admired in all a portion of the virtues of 
the superior, and this house of charity and 
peace left an indelible impression upon our 
remembrance. My intelligence and reason 
have always entertained a strong repugnance 
to the monkish state at the period in which 
we are living; but the interior of the convent 
of St. John Baptist would be the medium of 
destroying that repugnance, if it was not an 
exception to a general rule, and if that which 
is contrary to nature, and to family and so- 
cial duties, could ever become a justifiable 
institution. The convents of the holy land 
are not, however, precisely in this case ; they 
are useful to the world by the asylum they 
offer to the eastern pilgrims ; by the example 
of the christian virtues which they are capa- 
ble of giving to a people otherwise ignorant 
of those virtues, and finally by the connection 
which they alone maintain between certain 
parts of the east and the western nations. 

“ The fathers awoke us towards evening to 
conduct us to the refectory, where their ser- 
vants and ours had prepared our supper. 
This repast, like that of each day we spent in 
the convent, consisted of omelets, rice, and 
pieces of mutton roasted on a spit before the 
fire. They gave us, for the first time, excel- 
lent white wince from the vineyards in the 
neighbourhood ; the only wine which is known 
in Judea. The fathers of St. John Baptist 
of the Desert only know how to make it; 
they furnish it to all the convents in Palestine. 
I bought a small barrel, which I transmitted 
to Europe. During the meal all the monks 
walked in the refectory, conversing alternate- 
ly with us; the father superior took care that 
we should want nothing, he served us with 
his own hands, and went himself to the 


It contained more than a score of|closets of the convent to feteh the liquors, the 
The chief of| chocolate, and the bitte luxuries which re- 

















mained from the last ship which had arrived 
from Spain. After supper we ascended with 
the monks to the terraces of the monastery, 
their habitual promenade during the preva- 
lence of the plague ; and they are often thus 
closely confined during several months of the 
year. ‘However,’ said they, ‘this seclu- 
sion is less painful to us than you may sup- 
pose, for it gives us the right to close our 
iron gates against the Arabs of the country, 
who incessantly annoy us with their visits 
and demands. When the quarantine is not in 
force, the convent is always full of these insa- 
tiable visiters: we prefer the plague to the 
necessity of receiving them.’ This I could 
understand from the knowledge I myself had 
of them.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE REFORMATION. 


The following condensed account of the 
Reformation is taken from a little work, pub- 
lished by Thomas Hartwell Horne, entitled, 
“A Protestant Memorial, for the commemo- 
ration, on the fourth day of October, 1835, 
of the Third Centenary of the Reformation, 
and of the Publication of the first entire Pro- 
testant English version of the Bible, October 
the fourth, 1535.” ‘The learned author says 
in the preface, that “it is the produce of 
hours abstracted from the time ordinarily de- 
voted to necessary repose, and it has been 
his object, with the Divine blessing, to offer 
to uninformed Protestants a compendious and 
defensive manual, rather than a polemical 
treatise.” 


At the close of the fifteenth and in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, Alexander 
VI. (Roderic Borgia) was the reigning pope, 
who, as well as his son Cesar Borgia, ex- 
ceeded all bounds in cruelty, perfidy, and 
profligacy. He died in 1503, of the poison 
which he had destined for another, and from 
the effects of which his son with difficulty 
escaped. His successor, Pius III., having 
held the pontificate only twenty-six days, 
Julian de la Rovere purchased it by presents 
and promises, and for nearly ten years, under 
the name of Julius II., filled all Europe with 
wars and factions. He was succeeded in 
1513 by Leo X., a descendant of the house 
of Medicis, a man of whom it is difficult to 
say whether he was more ambitious, politic, 
or luxurious. He was a munificent patron of 
learning and learned men; but he greatly 
sullied the lustre of his character by his in- 
dulgence in unlawful pleasures. Corrupt him- 
self, he corrupted all around him; and so low 
were his ideas of religion, that he has even 
been charged with atheism. 

At the time Leo succeeded to the papacy, 
the popish doctrine of indulgences was then 
in its highest reputation. The following was 
its foundation: It was believed that there is 
an infinite treasure of merit in Christ and the 
saints, abundantly more than sufficient for 
themselves. This treasure (it was imagined) 
was deposited in the Romish church, under 





the conduct of the popes ; and it was literally 


sold for money to those whe were willing to 


purchase it. ‘Those who did not buy the re- 
mission of their sins with money, might ob- 
tain forgiveness by undergoing a course of 
severe penances. The sale of these indul- 
gences afforded an ample harvest to the pon- 
tiffs of Rome. In the fifteenth century, in 
particular, the disposal of them was become 
almost a common traffic: and a public sale 
of them was generally preceded by some spe- 
cious pretext—as a war with heretics, or the 
reduction of the Greeks under the yoke of the 
Romish church, &c. Leo X., being in want 
of money fo carry on his various expensive 
designs, and particularly the magnificent 
structure of St. Peter’s church at Rome, de- 
termined to extricate himself from his pecu- 
niary difficulties by a sale of indulgences. 
These were accordingly published with a 
plenary remission of sins to all who should 
contribute towards erecting that splendid 
edifice. 

The right of promulgating these indulgences 
in Germany, together with a share in the pro- 
fits arising from the sale of them, was granted 
in 1517 to Albert, Elector of Mentz and Arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg, who selected, as his 
chief agent for retailing them in Saxony, 
John Tetzel, a Dominican friar, of licentious 
morals, but of an active and enterprising spirit, 
and remarkable for his noisy and popular 
eloquence. Assisted by the monks of his or- 
der, he executed his commission with great 
zeal and success, but with no less indecency ; 
boasting that he had saved more souls from 
hell by his indulgences than St. Peter had 
converted by his preaching. He assured the 
purchasers of them that their crimes, how- 
ever enormous they might be, would be for- 
given; that the efficacy of indulgences was 
so great, that the most heinous sins would be 
remitted and expiated by them, and the per- 
son be freed both from punishment and guilt; 
and that this was the unspeakable gift of God 
in order to reconcile men to himself. The 
conduct of Tetzel attracted the notice of Dr. 
Martin Luther, professor of theology and 
philosophy in the University of Wittemberg. 
It excited his indignation that such a shame- 
ful traffic should be carried on, to the infinite 
disgrace of religion and the delusion of his 
fellow Christians. Hence he was led to a 
particular examination, by that unerring test, 
the Holy Scriptures, not only of the nature 
and tendency of indulgences, but also of the 
authority by which they were published. The 
discovery of one error prompted him to pur- 
sue his enquiries, and conducted him to the 
detection of more. These errors, after ma- 
ture deliberation, he at length, on the 30th of 
September, 1517, published to the world in 
ninety-five distinct propositions. Thus com- 
menced that memorable rupture and revolu- 
tion in the Romish church which humbled the 
grandeur of the lordly pontiff, and eclipsed so 
great a part of their glory. These propositions 
were received throughout Germany with great 
applause. On the other hand, Tetzel became 
alarmed, and not long after published one 
hundred and six contra-propositions, in which 
he attempted to refute the statements of 
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Luther : and further, by virtue of his inquisi- 
torial power, he directed the reformer’s com- 
positions to be ova burnt. The contro- 


versy between Luther and Tetzel (who was 
assisted by several learned men) continued 
for some time. At length, after manifesting 
great indifference, Leo X. summoned Luther 
to appear at Rome within sixty days, to an- 
swer for his conduct: but the suspicions of 
Luther were excited; and he obtained the 
pope’s consent, on the interposition of Frede- 
ric the Wise, Elector of Saxony, that his 
cause should be heard at Augsburg in Ger- 
many, before Cardinal Cajetan. On the 12th 
of October, 1518, he appeared at Augsburg 
to defend himself before the papal legate, 
whose imperious conduct, after a conference 
of three days, terminated in Luther’s appeal- 
ing from the present decisions of the pontiff 
to those which he should pronounce on better 
information. Being subsequently condemned 
by a papal bull which was issued by Leo, 
Luther appealed from his séntence to a gene- 
ral council. 

The death of the Emperor Maximilian in 
this year haying raised Luther’s great friend 
and protector Frederic the Wise to the vi- 
cariate of the Germanic empire, the reformer 
enjoyed a short interval of repose. On the 
15th of June, 1520, Leo issued a bull against 
him, summoning him to appear at Rome, on 
pain of excommunication. Unawed by these 
proceedings, he appealed a second time to a 
general council, and in the month of Decem- 
ber publicly burnt the bull which had con- 
demned him, in the presence of a vast ¢on- 
course of people, together with the code of 
canon Jaw, and exhorted all Christian princes 
to shake off the usurped yoke of the Romish 
pontiff. Yielding to the importunities of the 
pope, Charles V. summoned Luther to ap- 
pear and answer for himself at a diet assem- 
bled at Worms, in the year 1521. At this 
diet, which no fears could preyent him from 
attending, ‘Luther refused to surrender his 
opinions to any other opponents than reason 
and truth. In order to withdraw the reformer 
from his enemies, who were meditating vio- 
lent measures against him, Frederic caused 
him to be seized on his return by some 
masked horsemen, by whom he was.conduct- 
ed to the castle of Wartberg. In this retreat 
he rendered most important service to the 
cause of pure Christianity by his various 
writings, which produced the deepest impres- 
sion throughout Germany. In 1522 he pub- 
lished a German version of the New Testa- 
ment from the original Greek; and in the 


course of the ten following yous the rest, of 


the Old Testament appeared in detached por- 
tions, which were translated from the original 


Hebrew. In this important undertaking he 
was materially assisted by Philip Melancthon 
and other learned men. The reading of the 
Scriptures in their verfilacular tongue greatly 
promoted the reformation among the Ger- 
mans, who now saw with astonishment how 
different the doctrines and precepts of the 
Bible were to those which had been imposed 


upon them by the popes. 
While John, Elector of Saxony (who had 


succeeded his brother Frederic in 1525), and 































THE FRIEND. 


other enlightened princes of Germany, were 
laying the foundations of the reformation 
broader and deeper in their several dominions, 
the Emperor Charles V. convened a diet; 
which was held at Spires in 1525. Divine 
Providence manifestly interposed in favour of 
the reformers. The Terks menaced the em- 
pire on the one side ; while France, England, 
and the Pope Clement VII. were in treaty 
—_— the emperor. The emperor’s brother 
erdinand, who presided at this diet, there- 
fore found it necessary to recommend mode- 
ration and harmony to the ne ee, powers : 
and the diet broke up with the-unanimous re- 
solution that every state should administer 
ecclesiastical affairs within its own territo- 
ries, till a general council could be convened 
to decide the subjects in dispute. As soon, 
however, as Charles V. found a favourable 
opportunity for rescinding this decree, which 
was equivalent to a formal toleration of Lu- 
ther’s opinions, he convened a second diet at 
Spires in 1529. The decree of the former 
diet was repealed, and every departure from 
the Romish faith was forbidden, until a gene- 
ral council should be assembled. But the diet 
was by no means unanimous: six princes, and 
the representatives of fourteen imperial cities, 
entered their solemn protest against this vio- 
lation of their sacred rights ; from which cir- 
cumstance the reformers and their civil sup- 
porters acquired the name of protestants ;— 
the honourable appellation now given to all 
such Western Christians as renounce the cor- 
ruptions and usurpation of papal Rome. 

In the following year (1530) Charles V. 
assembled the celebrated diet of Augsburg, 
which was opened on the 20th of June. Five 
days afterwards, the protestants presented 
their confession of faith, which had been 
drawn up by Melancthon with the cordial 
sanction of Luther: this masterly summary 
of Christian doctrine is known to the present 
day as the Confession of Augsburg. The 
presentation of this confession did not render 
the emperor more favourable to the protestant 
princes. On the breaking up of the diet, they 
saw that nothing remained for them, but to 
unite in measures of mutual defence for their 
cause. Accordingly, in the latter part of the 
same year, they assembled at Smalcald, and 
entered into a solemn league, for the support 
of their religious liberties, commonly known 
by the name of the League of Smalcald, and 
invited the kings of England, France, and 
Denmark to join their confederacy. Moved 
by the determined conduct manifested by the 
protestants, and pressed by the danger of a 
war with the Turks, the emperor concluded 
a treaty of peace with them at Nuremberg in 
1532, by which the decrees of Worms and 


were left to enjoy their rights, until the long- 


the important controversy. 

Pressed on all sides, Paul III. (who had 
succeeded to the papacy,in 1534) at length 
issued letters for convoking a council, the lo- 
cation of which he determined, in 1536, should 
be at Mantua; in 1537, at Vicenza; and, 
finally, in 1542, at Trent. This place, though 
within the German territory, was not satis- 


Augsburg were revoked, and the Lutherans 


promised council should assemble, and decide 
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factory to the protestants: their resistance 
awakened the wrath of Charles, who now de- 
clared war against all those powers which 
should refuse to meet at Trent, or to abide 
by the decision of the council there convened. 
Against the authority of that assembly the 
protestant princes solemnly protested in a 
diet held at Ratisbon. They were, in con- 
sequence, proscribed by the emperor, who 
marched out with an army to subdue them. 
After the protestants had sustained various 


alternations of reverses and of successes, the 
treaty of Passau, concluded in 1552, am 
other provisions, secured to the contending 


parties the free and undisturbed exercise of 
their respective religions, until a diet should 
be assembled for the amicable adjustment of 
the points in dispute. From various causes, 
that diet was not convened until 1555, when 
it was held at Augsburg ; where, finally, was 
concluded the peace of religion, which esta- 
blished the reformation in Germany, by se- 
curing to the protestants the free and undis- 
turbed exercise of their religion, and their 
total exemption from the usurped jurisdiction 
of the Roman pontiff. 

Dr. Maggin Luther was taken away from 
the cil meh for so many years afflicted 
Germany. He died in peace at Eisleben, his 
native place, on the 18th of February, 1546 ; 
and was honourably interred at Wittemberg, 
in the presence of the whole university. 


From the Charleston Observer. 
THE TWO EMBASSIES. 


One of the most remarkable events in the 
history of modern diplomacy, was the Eng- 
lish embassy to China, under the direction of 
Lord Macartney. No effort was spared to 
make the undertaking the most imposing and 
the most successful of the kind. In the ap- 
pointment of the ambassador, and indeed of 
all the less conspicuous agents of the en- 
terprise, the utmost deliberation was used. 
Many young gentlemen of high rank and for- 
tune solicited the honour of a place in the 
expedition. The ambassador’s train alone 
must corisist of one hundred persons. The 
presents designed for the Chinese emperor 
were splendid and costly ; they consisted of 
a complicated orrery, a valuable telescope, 
beautiful globes, some packages of philoso- 
phical apparatus, several pieces of brass ord- 
nance, a model of the largest British ship of 
war, specimens of British manufactures of all 
kinds, and paintings of scenes and persons in 
England. 

One of the largest ships of the East India 
Company was laden with the presents alone. 
A whole squadron was required for the em- 
bassy. On landing in China, a train of ninety 
small wagons, ferty handcarts, two hundred 
horses, and about three thousand men, was 
necessary to transport the deputation. The 
real design of the embassy was to open diplo- 
matic intercourse between Great Britain and 
the Celestial Empire. The avowed object 
was to render suitable honours to the empe- 
ror’s birth-day. All Europe watched with 
interest the movements of this splendid em- 
bassy. 





















squadron was not necessary to convey his 
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commission—at least not from an earthly | 
court. His departure was not an event that | 
secured the notice of all Europe. A whole/1 
train, for he went alone. The royal treasury | 
Was not reduced on this occasion, by the ei 
ase of costly presents, and a sumptuous out- 


government was not amused and perplexed, | 
as it had been on Lord Macartney’s arrival | 
and he was allowed to immure himself with- 

out interruption in his humble room at Can- 
ton. This expedition did not cost Great 
Britain, as Lord Macartney’s did, eight hun- | 
dred thousand dollars ; and yet it has proved 
perfectly successful. After the toil of eleven 
years, Morrison produced the Chinese treas- | 
lation of the Scriptures, and thus gave the | 
word of truth to three sarees: thirty | 
millions of the human family ne expedi- 

tion cost England an immense aim, and gain- 

ed nothing. ‘The other cost the bread and | 

raiment of the missionary, and has resulted | 
in giving the Scriptures to a large part of the 

world ; and what is most important, to that part 

of the world into which the living preacher is 

not allowed to enter. N. T. 








For “ The Fricnd.” 
LARGE TREES. | 
The rich, red, loamy soil of Van Tt 
Land, appears peculiarly favourable to the 
growth of some kinds of timber. James 
Backhouse, a minister of our society in Eng- 
land, now travelling with a certificate for reli- 
gious service, in Van Dieman’s Land and 
New South Wales, took the trouble, in pass- 
ing along through the luxuriant forests of the 
former country, to measure some of the most 
remarkable trees he met with. He found the 
ferns to attain the size of a considerable tree, 
their foliage being so large that he and his 
companion often rode under their umbrageous 
leaves. The “ white gum” trees, frequently 
attained the height of more than 200 feet. 
The myrtle he found from 100 to 150 feet 
high, and 30 feet in circumference. But a 
tree cailed by the inhabitants the “stringy 
bark” seems to have been the most astonish- 
ing in the dimensions to which it attained. 
It was found in the interior of the forests, and 
some of the larger ones were clear of 
branches for about 200 feet, being elegantly 
crowned with light branching tops, the thin 
pendant foliage ‘not excluding the the light, but 
throwing a gentle shade over, the ground be- 
low. In one forest, near the Emu river, and 
within a circle of less than half a mile wide, 
they. measured standing trees, as follows, at 4 
feet from the ground. No. 1. 45 feet in cir- 
cumference, peppoeed height 180 feet, the top 
broken. Nos 2. 374 feet in circumference ; 

—No. 3. 38°feet ;—No. 4. 38 feet ;—No. 5 





|150 feet. 
213 feet. 


THE FRIEND. 


Since Lord Macartney’s embassage, which | 28 feet ;—No. 6. 30 feet ;—No. 7. 32 feet ; 
proved an entire failure, a much less i impos- |—No. 8. 55 feet in circumference, suppose 
ing expedition bas been sent from England to | | upwards of two hundred feet high, very little 
China. At the suggestion of a few frie nds of | injured by decay. 
the Redeemer, a youthful missionary repaired | ference ;—No. 10. 48 feet.—A prostrate tree 
to China. He went with no ambassador’s jane No. 1. was 35 feet in circumference at 
the base, 22 feet at 68 feet up, 19 feet at 110 
feet up;—there were two large branches at 

20 feet, the general head branching off at 
The elevation of the tree had been 
In its fall, this tree had overturned 
another, 168 feet high, which had brought 
with its roots, a ball of earth 20 feet across. 
His equipments consisted of a Chinese | In an adjacent gully, on the same occasion, 
Ctionary, and a Chinese copy of a part of| he measured an Australian myrtle 24 feet, and 
e Scriptures. When he reached China, the | another 28 feet in circumference. 





Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 


THE BIBLE. 


Oh Book! of more than moral worth, 
Enriched with truth divine ; 

I thank the hand that put thee forth 
And made thy treasures mine. 


Oh Record! of Almighty Love, 
To teach us how to steer ; 
Oh Beacon! lighted from above 
A darken‘d world to cheer. 


Oh Charter! of redeeming grace, 
Ineffably sublime : 

Oh Messenger! of gospel peace 
To every age and clime! 


But what avail thy truths divine, 
Thy registry of love, 

Thy beacon-light, and grace that shine, 
Thy message from above, 


Unless with these true faith combin’d, 
Shall purify the heart; 

And make man’s natare more inclined 
To act a Christian's part ? 


The purest preeepts ever penn'd 
Are found inscribed in thee; 
But unobeyed, how can they tend, 

To moral purity ? 


Who share the blessing of thy page, 
And would escape the rod, 
Should unremittingly engage 
To glorify their God: 


And in accordance with his law, 
Be holy, humble, just, 

[lis statues keep with reverent awe, 
And in His mercy trust. 


Confession to the best of creeds 
Is but an empty name, 

Unless with corresponding deeds 
Our lives its worth proclaim. 


All knowledge is imperfect found, 
E’en though it Scriptural be; 

If not with Christian virtues crowned, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. 


Faith, that the hand of mercy sees, 
And Hope, that builds above; 

And Charity surpassing these, 
Whose element is Love. 


Thou sacred source of light and life, 
From whom all mercies flow, 

Oh bless this volume to our sight, 
These graces all bestow. 


Long hast thou deigned this country o’er 
Thy goodness to distil ; 

Oh make her people more and more, 
Subservient to thy will. 






























No. 9. 40} feet in circum- 


And for thy light diffused around, 
More gratitude express, 

That |-fruits may more abound, 
Love, iy, Peace, Gentleness. 





And aid her bands both old and young, ’ 
To spread thy truth abroad, 
Till every nation, kindred, tongue, | 
Through Christ shall call thee Lord. 


Thus unto thee may all be won, 
Through faith in mercy given ; 

“ Thy king come, thy will be done 
On earth as tis in heaven.” 


And thus in concert may all raise 
An altar thou wilt own; 

That shall with hallow'd incense blaze, 
Ascending to thy throne! 


To the Editor of “ The Friend.” 


There are comparatively but few of the 
productions of Burns suitable for introduction 
into the columns of a “ religious and literary” 
journal, but the following stanzas breathe a 
spirit and feeling, which, had they been che- 
rished, would have saved him many an hour 
of deep remorse. 


Why am I loth to leave this earthly scene ? 
Have I so found it full of pleasing charms? 
Some drops of joy with draughts of ill between : 
Some gleams of sunshine ’mid renewing storms : 
Is it departing pangs my soul alarms ? 
Or death’s unlovely, dreary, dark abode ? 
For guilt, for guilt, my terrors are in arms; 
I tremble to approach an angry God, 
And justly smart beneath his sin-avenging rod. 


Fait would I say, “ Forgive my foul offence !” 
Fain promise never more to disobey ; ; 
But, should my Author health again dispense, 
Again I might desert fair virtue’s way; 
Again in folly’s path might go astray ; 
Again exalt the brute and sink the man; 
Then how should I for heavenly mercy pray, 
Who act so céupter heavenly mercy’s plan, 
Who sin so oft have mourned, yet to temptation ran? 


O Thou, great Goyernor of all below ! 
If I may dare a lifted eye to Thee, 
Thy nod can make the tempest cease to blow, 
Or sti!l the tumult of the raging sea: 
With that controlling power assist cv'n me, 
Those headlong furious passions to confine ; 
For all unfit, 1 feel my powers to be, 
To rule their torrent in th’ allowed line ; 
O, aid me with thy help, omnipotence divine! + 

















ee 


Since closing the matter under the editorial 
head certain’ information has been received 
that the French king has accepted the media- 
tion of England; which, as the editor of the 
National Gazette remarks, would seem to put 
all apprehensions of hostilities completely at 
rest. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM, " 


Visiting Managers for the Month.—Stacy 
Cooke, Second street continued, Bristol town- 
ship; Thomas Wood; No. 27, Pine street ; 
George R. Smith, No. 487, Art? street. 
Superintendents. —John and Letitia Red- , 
mond. 
Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, , 4 
No. 102, Union street. \ “ 
Resident Physician.—Dr. Robert R. Por- 
ter. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
MARGARET LUCAS, 
(Continued from page 135.) 

“1 received a letter from my dear brother, 
who kindly gave us a visit on the death of my 
sister. ‘The letter informed me that he had 
heard from my uncle the melancholy affair 
that was amongst us; describing the fanatical 
and fantastical deportment of those I was 
about joining with; the utter mistake they 
lay under, in respect to the doctrines of 
Christ, and giving me a kind invitation to 
come to him, with a promise to take care of 
me and my fortune. He affectionately men- 
tioned an opportunity he had of placing me 
with a near relation of his wife’s, who was a 
milliner in the city, if I liked that business ; 
and concluded in much brotherly love, and 
with desires for my welfare every way. 

“ This so sensibly touched the natural 
affection I had for him, that had I not been 
favoured, from the Most High, with a sight | 
of the snare which my enemy had laid for| 
me, I should certainly have accepted of this) 
offer from my only brother, the consideration | 
of whose love in this instance, and of the} 
grief I had given my other near and dear re- | 
lations, caused me to examine my exercises 
again and again; and to introspect the cause | 
thereof. In this aflecting survey, many were | 
my secret supplications to the Lord for his| 
preservation and assistance, that thereby the | 
enemy might be defeated in all his strata-| 
gems. ‘I’hus was I attacked on my weakest | 
side, for this tender treatment from my bro- 
ther, and my uncle’s three last visits, gave 

» more aflectionate concern than all their| 
But now I .was to answer the let-| 
ter, and I did it so thoroughly, according to| 
that wisdom which my Heayenly Father was | 
pleased to favour me with, that i never heard 
any more from my brother om that subject 3 
but, whenever afterwards he wrote to me, it} 
was in great love and respect. 

“TI had, through thecondescension and in- 
expressible love of my God, surmounted many 
difficulties and doubtings in my own mind ;| 
yet had I divers trials still to wade through, | 
as now will appear. 

“ The alteration of my speech was in this | 
manner: one morning, as I lay in bed, a 
weighty exercise came closely over my mind; 
and as I waited tp know the cause, it came 
before my view, that I must use, the plain | 
language. I had had this at times under my 
notice before, and now had hardly time to re-| 
consider the thing, and to prove it was the 
truth, ere my aunt knocked. I knew her step, | 
which made me tremble, and therefore made 
no great haste to dress; but as Pknew I must 
submit, I went towards the door, saying, Who 
is there! what dost thou want? She said, 
Let me in, and I will tell thee. I did not in 
the least question that; and she quickly let 
me know it, by ee of what 
she would do, if ever I thou’d her again. I 








could not but think it a hard allotment to me, 


aunt, who I did no ways delight to vex, and 
therefore, as much*as possible, evaded the 
singular language ; and yet, rather than use 
the plural, would many times break the thread 
of our discourse ; till I plainly saw it would 
not do, and that I must either break my peace, 
or commit myself to my aunt’s fury. This I 
soon experienced from using the word thee to 
her; it so inflamed her, that, as there stood 
a fire-shovel in her way, she took it up, and 
struck at me. My sister, being in the little 
room, caught hold of it, or she would proba- 
bly have done as she had threatened, for the 
room, or closet, behind the shop was so nar- 
row, that I had no space te draw back. Thus 
was I once more preserved ; but had reason 
to fear I should yet be the cause of bringing 
my aunt to much disgrace, as she often de- 
clared, she believed it was no more sin to kill 
me than a dog. 

“] found she had heard of my being ad- 
vised to leave the town; and, I believe I suf- 
fered much for that kindness of my friends. 
My aunt’s hopes seemed new, that either they 
would draw me, or she would drive me, out 
of the town; saying, if I would be a Quaker, 
I should not be one in her sight. And now, 
again, I had the former kind proffer renewed. 
P. Meller sent me an invitation to come to 
Whitehaugh, for a quarter of a year, till my 
aunt should be better reconciled. This was 
indeed a kind invitation from one that I had 
never spoken to; and I might have gone for 
any business or school that I then had; for 
my aunt’s behaviour had so frighted the 
scholars, that their parents thought fit to 
keep them at home; and, had it not been for 
the sake of seeing one called a Quaker, I 
should hardly have sold so many trifles as I 
did ; but there seemed a general curiosity to 
see me. 

*“ Standing thus as an object of disdain and 
derision, I could willingly have accepted the 


| kind invitation of my friends; yet, when I 


cast my eye toward the Captain of my salva- 
tion, I found I had not liberty to move ; and, 
therefore, with an acknowledgment of their 
kindness, passed it by. 

“ Another proof of my aunt’s unguarded 
passion soon after occurred, which was this : 
we were sitting together in the little room, as 
we very often did, and it was drawing towards 
the middle of the night; when in the course 
of our conversation, she obliged me to use 
that language which she could not bear, and 
a brass candlestick standing betwixt us, she 
flung it at me with such force, that it dinged 
against the wall; I had just timesto see her 
intention, and, by bowing my body, escaped 
the blow. Thus did David’s God again pre- 
serve me, for the sake of the stem of Jesse, 
that now began to bud within my breast ; and 
although I stood in jeopardy of body, yet was 
I mercifully preserved in stability of soul, and 
in a supporting belief that I was in the way 
of my duty, and favoured with hope as an 
anchor in this assurance, that if it pleased 





that I must begin this required alteration with 
my aunt; yet, from the satisfaction which I 
felt in my own breast, I was encouraged in 
the truth, and from that time I did not shrink 
from that part of my testimeny, except to my 


the Lord to permit the death of the mortal 
part, he would be pleased to let his mercy 
light on my immortal soul, and I should die 
as a martyrto my faith in Christ; yet, a fear 
for my aunt prevailed over me, and though 


I had concealed her carriage towards me as 
much as possible, yet this I durst not hide, 
lest I should be chargeable with the conse- 
quence. I therefore desired my sister to tell 
my uacle of this violent action, and my fears. 
He returned for answer, that whatever treat- 
ment I met with, was good enough for me; 
and as to my aunt, it was impossible to keep 
her at home. 

“ The grief that I passed through for fear 
of my aunt’s going quite distracted, was great, 
and the bowings-down of soul and body were 
frequent, with earnest supplication to the Al- 
mighty for the preservation of us both: she 
in her senses, and me in the way of my duty 
towards him, and ina justifiable behaviour to 
my uncle and aunt. I believe my uncle had, 
at that time, more compassion for me than he 
would suffer to be seen; he had my aunt 
talked to, and would not suffer her to come 
at such unseasonable hours again; for she 
had several times before spent most of the 
night with me alone, and what I then re- 
ceived from her, the Almighty knows, and 
indeed did make it up to me in her recon- 
ciliation afterwards. Her nightly visits here 
ended, but they had. been so long continued, 
late and early, that I had habituated myself 
to spend the nights in the little closet. I sat 
much there, and when it was bed-time, if my 
aunt was absent, would put my candle out, 
and sit as still as I could, lest I should be 
suspected of keeping disorderly hours. 

‘I had no intimate to converse with, or 
encourage me, and was left as a person quite 
alone ; but the immediate visitations of divine 
favour, at times did most graciously establish 
my faith ; and when almost overwhelmed, the 
| Lord, in the condescendings of his compas- 
|sion, directed my mind to some passage in 
| the Scriptures for my consolation; and | sel- 
\dom read or contemplated on them without 

tears. Yet did I lose the sight and effect of 
| these favours; whilst, like a traveller, driven 
| away from the haven of his happiness by con- 
| trary winds, I was forced by grief into a con- 
|fusion of thoughts, and have frequently sat 
under the violent suggestions of the enemy 
till two, three, four, or five in the morning ; 
and was sometimes no sooner in bed, than my 
aunt would call me up. It is hardly credi- 
ble how little sleep I obtained. But 1 sym- 
pathized with my uncle and aunt in the 
affliction I gave them. My meat was to me 
as trifling as my sleep, wherein I proved on 
what a little nature will subsist ; my meals 
were no ways constant; a bit of bread and 
cheese, with a little water: or a little milk 
and fread and butter, with a dish of tea, were 
my only food for months ; nor had I any de- 
sire after any thing else, till necessity obliged 
me to alter my course. 

‘“« My aunt, though under some restraint, 
used to tell me, she would make me suffer 
yet; saying, no one had any business with 
what she did to me. One market-day, she 
followed meas I went behind the counter, 
and kept me there for some hours; though I 
desired her to let me go, yet she would not ; 
nor did I choose to put her away, she saying, 
she would hear my language to-day. I was 
under some exercise, and desirous to do my 
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duty in the sight of the Divine Being, though | for I could neither close nor stir them. The 
I was apprehensive I must suffer for it. | doctor asked me, who I*had to be with me 
When any one came into the shop, she told | since I left my uncle’s; and said, that now I 
them, I was the new-made Quaker; and filled | could not do without assistance ; and charged 
those who were strangers to her with admira-| his daughter not to leave me, till I had got 
tion of us both ; and I may say, I blushed as|somebody. When he left me, he directly 
much for her as for myself. Each time she | sent for my uncle, and told him how unchris- 
thus exposed me, she held me by the left arm, | tian-like my aunt had used me; saying she 
which was next to her; and when I used the| was more fit to be bound than to go loose ; 
plain language she pinched me very hard ;/and that he ought not to suffer her to come 
so often renewed her pinches, that it was}to me. My uncle promised she should not: 
‘Very difficult for me to bear them; yet I saw/ yet this did not move his pity so as to induce 
no way to help it without using her as I never | him to come and see me, which was what I 
had done, and bringing guilt on myself; I} greatly desired. 
therefore endeavoured to hold out a little} It was a month after this, before I could 
longer ; and have since wondered how I bore | turn my arm behind me, to dress myself. My 
~ #t without the least complaint. She had, in-| sister was sent to school at Manchester be- 
deed, inured me to suffer; and from my be-| fore this, for fear, as I have thought, of her 
haviour at the first, would .often say the} catching the infection of a Quaker; nor did 
Quakers had taught me; and if she smote|I much repine at the loss of her company, 
me on one cheek, I must turn the other. She| for I had found out, that she had carried 
hurt me so, that I many times desired her’ to} treacherously betwixt us. I had but few in 
forbear. I had no hopes that she would re-| this illness that came to see me; yet I heard 
gard my petition, but as my arm and hand | that many were displeased at my aunt. Among 
were very much swelled, I wished them to} those few that came, my present aunt, 8. 
plead for me; and, by often looking at them, } Whitchead, was one ; and her visit was very 
brought them under her notice; when she} acceptable, though I had then no acquaint- 
tauntingly said, I doubt I have hurt thy arm;| ance with her. She spoke to my encourage- 
and in a little time went off. When she was| ment, and invited me when I was better to 
gone, I tried to unbutton my sleeve, but my | come to see her; which I could willingly 
arm was so prodigiously swelled that I could | have done, but thought proper to delay some 
not. time, for fear my aunt should know it, who 
“ Doctor Gravesnor’s daughter, knowing | spared no one that she heard did but speak 
my aunt had been with me a long time and/| to me in a friendly way.” 
seeing her go out, stepped in and helped me 
to unbutton my sleeve, and seeing the condi- 
tion I was in, went for her father. When 
my wristband was loose, my hand and arm 
swelled to such a degree, that, before the 
doctor came, I could scarcely shut my fingers. 
When he saw my arm, he said it was a very 
bad bruise; it seemed, for the compass of the 
palm of my hand, to be like a jelly, and ex- 
ceeding black toward the shoulder. The 
doctor seemed surprised, and said, he was 
afraid it would mortify ; then went home, 
and quickly returned with a medicine. He 
was one who always had shown me great re- 
spect; and his daughters were my scholars, 
till my aunt thought proper to break up my 
school. I believe it was both from his re- 
spect and fear for me, that he took the free- 
dom, after he had dressed my arm, to scold 
and blame me for my foolish, childish suffer- 
ance; saying, my case was dangerous and I 
might lose my arm, if not my life; yet con- 
tinued saying, lie would do all in his power 
to prevent it. I told him I was satisfied with 
his kindness and judgment; and surely was 
more willing at that time to give up my life 
than my arm: yet did I struggle in the secret 
of my mind to submit to the will of God; and 
the doctor, seeing my tears fall, said, Nay 
indeed you have enough to bear without be- 
ing chid; and so I found; for, besides my 
inward exercise, his application was very 

























he had done for Israel. And the children of 
Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord, and 
served Baalim. And they forsook the Lord 
God of their fathers, which brought them out 
of the land of Egypt, and followed other gods, 
of the gods of the people that were round 
about them, and bowed themselves unto them, 
and provoked the Lord to anger.” Judges, 
II. 1—12. 

This passage contains a most impressive 
lesson. Why did the children forsake the 
Lord God of their fathers, and become 
strangers to the works which he had done 
for Israel? It does not seem probable that 
they who had seen his works, and lived all 
their days devoted to his service, should ne- 
glect to teach their children what they knew. 
And why did the children follow other gods, 
and bow themselves before them? Certainly 
not because the God of their fathers had 
broken his covenant with them. It was the 
result of their fathers’ disobedience. They 
made a league with the inhabitants of the 
land; and since they desired the forbidden 
mixture, God let their enemies stay. They 
were required to throw down the idol altars ; 
but since they could suffer the presence of 
things so offensive to their Lord, he let the 
snare,remain. It was before these altars that 
the children bowed ; it was by these people 
the children were corrupted. Can there be a 
more impressive warning, or one more need- 
ful? Made free from the bondage of sin, and 
separated unto God, the people of his king- 
dom are forbidden to associate themselves 
with sinners, or suffer willingly the presence 
of what is sinful. “Come out from among 
them, and be ye separate, and touch not the 
unclean thing.” The command is positive : 
but it is most reluctantly obeyed; is it not 
too often disobeyed? “ Neither did Ephraim 
drive out the Canaanites.” “Neither did 
Zebulun drive out the inhabitants of Kitron.” 
Each will keep something of the world that 
he renounces. One sees no harm in a for- 
bidden practice ; another no danger in a for- 
bidden place ; the presence of God’s enemies 
is desired; the things that offend him are 
easily endured ; the plain command of sepa- 
ration is disputed against and trifled with. 
Nay, are not our children brought to gaze 
upon the altars at which they may hereafter 
bow? Are they not associated with, perhaps 
entrusted to, those in whose steps they will 
hereafter walk, and whose idols they will 
hereafter serve? I wish the attention of 
every Christian parent might be fixed upon 
this chapter. Do we rely upon our precepts 
and example to counteract the evil influence 
to which we expose our children? So did 
perhaps the Israelites. Do we presume upon 
the covenant mercy of our God to bring them 
through the wilfully incurred temptations ? 
Let us mark what he did in this case. For 
ourselves, many a thorn rankling to the latest 
hour of existence, has been the punishment 
of some ungodly compromise ; and which of 
us but might call some place “ Bochim,” in 
memory of the tears that such unfaithfulness 
has cost us? C. Fry. 



















































Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 
FRUITS OF DISOBEDIENCE. 


‘ And the angel of the Lord came up from 
Gilgal to Bochim, and said, I made you to 
go up out of Egypt, and have brought you 
unto the land which I sware unto your fa- 
thers; and I said, I will never break my 
covenant with you. And ye shall make no 
league with the inhabitants of this land; ye 
shall throw down their altars: but ye have 
not obeyed my voice; why have ye done 
this? Wherefore I also said, I will not drive 
them out from before you; but they shall be 
as thorns in your sides, and their gods shall 
be a snare unto you. And it came to pass, 
when the angel of the Lord spake these 
words unto all the children of Israel, that 
the people lifted up their voice and wept. 
And they called the name of that place Bo- 
chim ; and they sacrificed there unto the 
Lord. And when Joshua had let the people 
go, the children of Israel went every man 
unto his inheritance to possess the land. And 
the people served the Lord all the days of 
Joshua, and all the days of the elders that 
outlived Joshua, who had seen all the great 
works of the Lord that he did for Israel. 
And Joshua the son of Nun, the servant of 
the Lord, died, being an hundred and ten 
years old. And they buried him in the bor- 
sharp. He said he was afraid of the bone;|der of his inheritance in ‘Timnath-heres, in 
and that it was such a piece of cruelty as no} the mount of Ephraim, on the north side of 
person in their senses could be guilty of. He|the hill Gaash. And also all that generation 
staid with me a good while, repeating the| were gathered unto their fathers; and there 
dressings often, which still renewed my pain.| arose another generation after them, which 
My fingers were swelled, stiff, and useless,| knew not the Lord, nor yet the works which 
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For “ The Friend.” 


At an annual meeting of “ The Association 
of Friends, for the Instruction of Poor Child- 
ren,” held first month, 4th, 1836, the annual 
report of the managers was read, and an ab- 
stract thereof was directed to be furnished 
for insertion in “ The Friend.” 

Tuomas Boorn, Clerk. 
Annual Report of the Board of Managers. 


To the Philadelphia Association of Friends 
for the Instruction of Poor Children : 


The period of our appointment being about 
to expire, we have the satisfaction to report, 
that the usefulness of the school under our 
charge has been considerably extended during 
the past year. It continues to be taught by 
Nathaniel J. Kennedy, who manifests great 
interest in its welfare. The good order 
maintained in the school has been commended 
by many who have visited it, and the pro- 
gress made by the pupils generally in their 
studies, encourages us to believe that we are 
preparing the way for them to become useful 


members of the community. The number of 


scholars is now one hundred and twenty-one. 
The average attendance for the year has been 
seventy, and for the last three months eighty- 
three, which evidences the increased interest 
felt of late by the coloured population in the 
education of their children. The number 
admitted during the year is one hundred and 
twenty-three, of whom thirty-three had been 
previously in the school. The register num- 
ber is now one thousand one hundred and forty, 
of whom two hundred and seventy-two are 
re-admissions. . The annual examination was 
held on the 8th instant, and was attended by 
aconsiderable number of Friends, as well as 
by a large number of coloured persons of re- 
spectable appearance. The pupils were ex- 
amined on a variety of subjects, and with few 
exceptions, their answers to the questions 
were prompt and satisfactory. 





hinder, if not entirely prevent, their progress 
in the paths of virtue and usefulness. 
Signed in behalf of the managers, 
Marmapvke C. Cops, Clerk. 
12th mo., 31st, 1835. 
The officers of the Association for the en- 
suing year are, 


Tuomas Boorn, Clerk. 
Bens. H. Warper, Treasurer. 


Managers—Samuel Mason, Jr., Benj. H. 
Warder, Joseph Snowden, Thomas Bacon, 
Marmaduke C. Cope, Thos. Scattergood, Jno. 
Lippincott, Uriah Hunt, John M. Whitall, 
Geo. Haverstick, Jno. C. Allen, and Joel 
Cadbury. 

ie 
Thomas Shillitoe—British and Foreign Tem- 
perance Society. 

At page 336, vol. 6. of “ The Friend,” may 
be seen a notice of the second anniversary 
meeting of the British and Foreign Temper- 


the appearance there of our dear ancient 
friend, and truly dedicated servant of Jesus 
Christ, Thomas Shillitoe, together with a 
synopsis of the address delivered by him on 
the occasion. A friend has favoured us with 
the loan of a printed paper, with permission 
to republish it, purporting to be a full copy 
of that address, and which we doubt not will 
interest our readers generally. 


Tuomas Suriurror (of Tottenham) then 
addressed the meeting to the following effect : 
“T believe I am safe in saying that duty has 
brought me here to-day, to prove, from my 
own experience of more than thirty years, 
which is said to be the best schoolmaster, 
that ardent spirits are not essential to the 
| health and to the comfort of mankind; and 
also to prove the fallacy of the opinion 
abroad, that where individuals have been in 


The lot in Columbia has been sold for the | the habitual use of them, it is dangerous for 


sum of three hundred and fifty dollars, which, 
agreeably to the will of Eliza Jones, is to be 
held as a fund by the Association, the interest 


such to abandon their use all at once. 
A fright, when a lad, brought on a very 
severe nervous complaint, which increased as 


of which is to be applied to the education of | [ grew up. At the twenty-fourth year of my 


poor children in its schools. 

The library, commenced last year by vo- 
luntary subscriptions, for the use of the 
scholars, has received considerable additions 
since the last annual report, and now em- 
braces a guod selection of works on natural his- 
tory, voyages and travels, and of a miscella- 
neous character. A large number of the 
pupils have the privilege of reading the books, 
and the teacher is of the opinion that advan- 
tage has resulted from their use. 

n accordance with the minute of the Asso- 
ciation, authorising the opening of a coloured 
infant school in the lower room of the school 
house on Wager street, the managers have 
had the room prepared, and the school was 
opened on the 22d inst., under the care of 
Elizabeth Powell, a member of our religious 
Society. Its utility remains to be tested, but 
the board have a hope that it will prove a 
lasting benefit to many who might otherwise 
have spent the important years of early child- 
hood, in acquiring habits which would greatly 


age, my health became so impaired, that my 
medical attendant ordered me to quit London 
altogether, and put me on a very generous 
diet; a beef-steak, and some of the best ale 
that could be procured, were ordered for my 
breakfast, and at my dinner and supper plenty 
of good ale and wine, and, to avoid obesity, 
vegetable diet. This mode of dieting I pur- 
sued for twenty years; my health gradually 
more and more ceclined ; my nerves were so 
enfeebled, that twice I was confined to my 
bed from the sudden sight of a mouse. 
These frights too, which proceeded from dif- 
ferent causes, produced such dread, such hor- 
ror, such debility, and such sinking and fre- 
quent craving for food and stimulants, for 
several days afterwards, and my frame be- 
came so overcharged with the quantity of 
food and liquids, aud my nervous irritability 
so increased, that I felt as if I could not live. 
Smoking, and spirits and water, were then 






ance Society, at Exeter Hall, London, and of 










produce the effect I desired. 








I became alarm- 
ed at the consequences, not knowing where it 
would end. These not producing sleep, I 
was then advised to have recourse to lauda- 
num. I began with ten drops, yet I found I 
was obliged to increase my dose three drops 
every third night, until it got to one hundred 
and eighty drops; I left off at that oe 
In addition to my nervous attacks (I appre- 
hend in consequence of my generous and 
high manner of living) I became bilious, 
rheumatic, and gouty ", frequently had very 
bad colds and sore throat; and I can only 
describe the situation I was brought into, by 
saying I went about day by day frightened 
for fear of being frightened, a dreadful situa- 
tion indeed to be living in. I made a visit to 
a medical friend of mine in Hampshire, where 
I spent some time. This afforded him an 
opportunity of observing the state of my 
health, and the effect which my manner of 
living had on my constitution ; and before I 
quitted his house he advised me to make a 
general change in my manner of living, to 
abandon my beef-steak, to abandon the use of 
all fermented liquors, and use animal food but 
very sparingly. At first it appeared to me 
as if human nature could hardly be willing 
to submit to my friend’s prescription, for my 
physician in London had desired me to 
double my portion of ale in the morning, say- 
ing my hypochondriacal habit required it. At 
last I called upon him for his advice, in as 
debilitated state of body, I think, as I well 
could be to walk about. His advice to me 
was, to procure some of the oldest Madeira 
wine that could be got, and to take a bottle in 
as short a time as possible. A friend of mine 
provided me some, which he told me was 
twenty years old—I believe it is best thus to 
go into the details of what I suffered. I took 
the bottle of wine between the hours of eight 
and ten at night, and it produced very little 
more effect, such was my state of debility, 
than if I had taken so much water : but feel- 
ing satisfied of the sincerity of my friend, 
who had enforced to me the necessity of a 
general change, I made up my mind to be 
willing to seek for help from Almighty God, 
that I might give it a fair trial, satisfied as I 
was, that nothing short of his help could 
enable me to endure the conflict I must un- 
dergo. When I returned to my own home, 
favoured as I believe I was, with that help 
that would bear me up in making the attempt, 
I proceeded all at once, for I found tamper- 
ing with these things would not do ; and gave 
up my laudanum, fermented liquors of every 
kind whatsoever, and my meat breakfast. 
My health began gradually to improve, al- 
though I felt some of the effects of the old 
complaint in my stomach after I had taken 

dinner meal, I therefore confined myself 
wholly to vegetable diet, and my health has 
gradually improved from that time to the 
present; so that I am able to say, to the 
praise of Him who enabled me to make the 
sacrifice of these things, that I am stronger 
now, in my eightieth year, than I was fifty 
years ago, when in the habit of taking animal 


recommended. Although the quantity was| food, wine, strong malt liquor, and spirits and 


increased from time to time, they did not| water; and my bilious, my rheumatic, and 
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-) was in the daily use of them. 
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THE FRIEND. 





my gouty complaints, I think I may say, are | never had any thing to do in producing them, 
no more : (Applause ;) nor have I, since this | and, therefore, they must have been produced 
change, ever had an attack of that most dread-| by the evil power—that power which envies 


ful of all maladies, hypochondria. 


I call it | our happiness here and hereafter. (Applause. ) 


most dreadful, from what I have felt of it. It| And I am now about toclose with some expres- 
exceeds derangement, because when derange- | sions of a physician to one of the Duchesses 


ment takes place, the mind is gone. 


I find,| of Marlborough: “ Madame, eat less, take 


from continued experience (it being thirty | physic, or be sick.” (Long continued cheer- 
years since I ate fish, flesh, or fowl, or took | ing). 


fermented liquor of any kind whatsoever,) I 


A gentleman present said, “ Mr. Shillitoe 


% find abstinence to be the best medicine; I| had walked from Tottenham (six miles) to 
don’t meddle with fermented liquors of any | attend the meeting, and would probably walk 


_kind, even as medicine. 
‘of doing better without them than when I 


It is an opinion that it is necessary to take 
ardent spirits when people are travelling, to 
defend them from cold. Now, I will mention 
two striking instances of my experience to 
the contrary. Having to travel from Copen- 





I find | am capable | home again.” 





THE FRIEND. 


SECOND MONTH, 13, 1836. 





The pleasing hope expressed in our last, of 


hagen, in Denmark, to Christiana, in Nor- |® pacific termination of the controversy be- 


way, eleven days’ journey before me, in carts | 


that would have no covering over them, in 
the twelfth month, (that is December,) when 


I must have spirits. 





tween our own government and France, has 
since been placed ona basis nearly of cer- 
tainty, by the message of the president to 
the frost was very severe, my friends told me | ©ongress on the 8th inst. announcing his ac- 
We sometimes started | Ceptance of the mediation of England. 


We 


at four in the morning, and travelled till ten |®0"ex the part of the message most interest- 
at night, at that season of the year, fearing |'!"g to our readers :— 


the falls of snow might have a tendency to 


impede our journey, and I never took any } offered its mediation in the adjustment of the 
thing stronger than coffee, while the man dispute between the United States and France, 


“The government of Great Britain has 


whom I hired to take charge of me was tak- | carefully guarding that point in the controver- 
ing his spirits, and seemed as if he could not | SY which, as it involves our honour and inde- 


do without them. 


believe I suffered less from cold than he did. | cheerfully accepted the offer. 


I have reason, however, to | pendence, admits of no compromise. 


I have 
It will be ob- 


I spent the greater part of the winter in| Viously improper to resort even to the mild- 
Petersburgh, and travelled on sledges, with- | ¢St measures of a compulsory character, until 
out having recourse to any thing stronger it 1s ascertained whether France has declined 


than coffee. I do not say my mode of livin 


or accepted the mediation. 


I therefore re- 


would do for all constitutions; but I am sure | commend a suspension of aii proceedings on 
that if persons had but courage to make a|that part of my special message of the 15th 
trial of it, it would suit a great many, and be of January last, which acta partial non- 
the means of procuring and preserving their | tercourse with France. 


health better than living in a more generous 
way 


When I think of my friend who put me on| of 


The following, which appear to be éxtracts 


letters from one of our countrymen on a 


this mode of living, I am satisfied of this, | yisit to the West Indies, we copy from the 
that he did more towards my comfort here,| New York Mercury of the 4th inst. The 


and towards my endeavouring to seek after a 











able. 
















worthless ; but with it, the product of the sugar crop 
is at present worth $300 per annum. 

1 have enquired with much solicitude into the ope- 
ration of the apprentice system, It is not certain that 
this island would be a fair test, and I am credibly in- 
formed that it works differently in the other dependen- 
cies; but the result of eighteen months’ trial has some- 
what surprised me. Whatever may be the cause, the 
facts are conceded, that there is, since August, 1834, 
an appreciation of real estate ; that the quantity of the 
crop is equal, and the cost and trouble of working 
estates is not inereased. As we are about to sail for 
St. Thomas, and make some stay at the intermediate 
islands, I shall have an opportunity of making further 
enquiries, and will communicate the result. 


Antiova, 10th Jan., 1836. 

We arrived at this charming island a day or two 
since. Its harbour, or St. John’s harbour, is safe when 
once in it, but rather difficult of access. We couldnot 
but remark how superior this seemed in verdure and 
in culture to the other islands where we have tonched. 
The legislature of this colony, instead of aecepting the 
apprenticeship system, as was done in the other depen- 
dencice, set the slaves free altogether. Of course we 
felt much solicitude to know how their plan worked. 
What we saw with our own eyes was highly favour- 
The testimony of the inhabitants accorded with 
it. By their account, there was no difficulty in pro- 
curing labour at one shilling sterling per day, and 
most persons think this cheaper than slave labour. 
One of the criteria is the price of property, and I was 
informed that real estate is changing hands briskly at 
an advance on former rates. 

A clergyman connected with the army remarked to 
me that it was pretty generally conceded, that the 
$100,000,000 granted as a compensation to the slave 
holders here, was equivalent to a free gift ; the value of 
the property not being diminished. I have met with 
but one gentleman, and he was a member of the council 
for Trinidad, who did not admit that property was rising 
in value from some cause or other. Some attribute it,to 
the abundance of money in consequence of loans to the 
colonies and the compensation fund ; others, to the high 
price of colonial produce ; and others to the new sys- 
tem, or all combined. I will not pretend to theorise 
on this subject. I give the facts as they appear after 
eighteen months’ experience. I have always been op- 
posed to the schemes of the abolitionists in our coun- 
try, and still think the acts of the British Govern. 
ment gross violations of contracts; yet I trust that 
wherever truth leads, I shall be willing to follow. 
Certain facts I consider established : 

Ist. That labour can be obtained at reasonable rates. 
I infer this from the fact that the desire of the com- 
forts and necessaries of life induces the coloured peo- 
ple to seek employment, and that when task work is 
given them, it is performed cheaper under the free 
than under the slave system. 


highly interesting information which they 
contain in regard to the operation of the 
British abolition act, is the more valuable as 
being exempt from the suspicion of exaggera- 
tion, the writer being by his own admission 
** opposed to the schemes of the abolitionists 
in our country.” 


2d. That in view of the apprentice system, proper- 
ties have appreciated. Many speculators have consi- 
dered estates here good and safe investments. 

The sugar crop throughout the ten islands where 
we have been, is remarkably promising. In the French 
islands a desire was expressed that war might take 
place with us, with the expectation, I suppose that 
their ports would see some rich prizes. The French 


better inheritance in the world to come, than 
if he had given me ten thousand sovereigns. 
It is probable that such a present would have 
rometed an increase of indulgence in which 
was living, and would have been almost 

* gure to increase that state of disease which I 










had from time to time been labouring under. 
And another way in which I was favoured 
to experience help, in my willingness to aban- 
don ali these things, arose from the effect my 
abstinence has had on my natural temper. 
My natural disposition is very irritable, and 
was not helped in my nervous complaint, irri- 
tability being very much attached to such 
complaints. { ‘am persuaded that» ardent 
spirits, and high living, have more or less 
effect in tending to raise into action our evil 
propensities, which if given way to, war 
against the soul, and render us displeasing to 
Almighty God. When I recur to the effects 
that’ the use of ardent spirits had on my 
health and on my mind, I am renewedly con- 
firmed in the belief that the Good Power 


about three months. 


Barsavoes, Jan. 1, 1836. 


We have been living on this little gem of the ocean 
I have no where experienced a 
more delightful climate, or seen a soil more carefully 
cultivated. Although the business of the island is al- 
most entirely agricultural, yet we may say that every 
rood (certainly every acre) of ground maintains its 
man. What is more astonishing, it exports, to be ex- 
pended by the owner of the property in a foreign 
country, nearly the value of $100 per acre each year. 
This I think is wholly unexampled. They are not, as 
is the case with our Mississippi planters, supplied with 
provisions from without, but raise their own. There 
is but little of the bread stuffs imported. Their suc- 
cess is owing to the most sedulous and scientific culti- 
vation. The soil is not of itself rich, for it is mostly 
a madrepore or coral rock. I have seen nothing here 
but clay sand on the shore and coral. 


From these ingredients 9 good soil may be produced, 


and they do it. Without manuring, the soil is utterly 









Admiral, with one ship of war, has arrived at Guada- 
loupe. 

We comply without hesitation with a re- 
quest to insert the following. The prolonged 
severity of the weather has no doubt caused 
an accumulation of very distressing cases of 
suffering want, and we trust that this modest 
call from our benevolent sisters for an acces- 
sion to their means, will not be disregarded. 

“The Female Society for the relief and employ- 
ment of the poor,” having exhausted the funds appro. 
priated to the sick and aged, and unwilling to relax 
their exertions at this inclement season, would be 
grateful for any assistance from a benevolent public. 

Donations in money, clothing or groceries, would 
be thankfully received, either at the House of Industry, 


No. 7, Ranstead court, or by the treasurer, Ann F, 
Wheeler, No. 99, Vine street. 
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